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Introduction 

Privateeducati on, either informal or formal, has been a central part 
of every cultureand soci ety.lt preceded a n y f or m of gover n ment or pu bl i c 
education. Privateeducation and publiceducationareoftenjuxtaposedto 
either as opposing concepts and ways of providingeducation. Levin (2001) 
proposes three characteristics that distinguish privateeducation from 
public education: financing, sponsorship, and operations. Financing, 
sponsorship, and the operation or control of a privateschool come from 
non-public or government sources. On theother hand, public schools are 
financed by govern ment funds, and sponsored and operated or control led 
by the state. Aldrich (2004) offers the simple distinction in terms of who 
provides the education: the state or non-government providers. Even so, 
care must be given to the fact that the use or definitions of the terms 
"public" and "private" have changed over the years and are often used 
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differentlydependingonthecountry. For example, prior tothemiddleof 
the 19 th century in the United States, the term "public" referred to 
anything that contributed to the general welfare of society (Randall, 
1994). I n Britain for example, the "ninegreat public schools of Engl and" in 
the 19 th century were really schools financed by charitable organizations 
rather than schools operated for profit or "private schools" (Aldrich, 2004, 
p. 5). I n addition, publ ic schools often contract with the private sources to 
provi decertai n goods and servi ces. P ri vateschool s often recei vesomeform 
of government fundi ng. The development and growth of charter schools i n 
theU nited States, aformof school ingthat has characteristics of both public 
and pri vateschool s, and theal most bewildering array of publ icand private 
school configurations in pi aces I ike Hong Kong work against any hard and 
fast definition of pri vateeducation that hasuniversal application. Forthe 
purposes ofthisarticl e, privateeducation iseducation provided, controlled 
and operated by a non-government sourcewith much of thefundi ngcomi ng 
primarily from non-government sources or from contractual arrange- 
ments with the state to provide educational services. 

The emergence of government or public education is motivated by 
any number of factors. These i ncl ude nati on bui I di ng, creati ng a common 
culture, reducing social conflict, and building human capital. In most 
instances, government education is begun as an effort to use education 
a policy tool toachieve political and social objectives, tobea major source 
of social reform. The rise of the common school movement in the United 
States in the 19 th century, was a political solution to a myriad of social 
problems (Randal 1, 1994). 

Generally speaking, the role of private education in developed 
countries is different from the role it serves in developing countries. I n 
developed countries, privateeducation serves as a social and academic 
safety valve for those seeking such things as a religious perspective, 
innovativeor specialized pedagogy, safe environment or a more rigorous 
academic approach. In developing countries, private education often 
provides greater access to basic education because governments are 
unableto provide uni versal education toal I . Privateeducation fi I Is i n the 
educational gap, often a large one, that the state does not have the 
capacity to fill (Tooley, 1999). 

The Rise of Private Education: A G lobal 0 verview 

Private education has been gaining favorable support and growth 
throughout the world in the past few decades (Bray, 1996; Chediel, 
Sekwao, & Kirumba, 2000; Djame, Esquieu, Onana, & Mvogo, 2000; 
Glenn, 1995; K itaev, 1999; L i n, 1999; T ooley, 1999). F or i nstance, private 
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school sectors are burgeoning in Latin America countries, such as 
Columbia, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. I n Columbia, the percentages of 
students enrol I ed i n pri vate pr i mary school sand secondary school s were 
28%and 40% respectively in the I ate90s. Argentina is noless, with a total 
of 30% of students attending in secondary levels and 17% in higher 
education. The number of pri vate schools in Brazil is also climbing. As of 
1999, 30% of total student population enrolled in privatesector schools 
(Tooley, 1999). Chi leoffers another excel lent example. Sincethegovern- 
ment decentralized school systems in the late 1980s by providing equal 
fundi ng to private schools at the same level as other publ ic schools, the 
number of pri vate schools has increased byonethousand in ten years. I n 
1996, privateschoolsenrolled about 35%of thetotal student population. 
The percentage was much higher in the capital city of Santiago. Private 
schools in Santiago took in 55% of al I students (Gauri, 1998). 

P r i vate sch ool s i n t h e E aster n bl oc cou nt r i es su ch as R ussi a , P ol a nd , 
and Czech Republics are also expanding rapidly. Beforethe late 1980s, 
private schools were virtually nonexistent in these countries because of 
the totalitarian principles of socialistic ideology. However, with the 
collapse of theSoviet Unions, private schools have reappeared again in 
these post-communist countries. For instance, the Russian government 
which until recentlyhad banned pri vateeducation, passed the Law of the 
Russia Federation on Education in 1991 to give private education legal 
status i n thecountry. Si ncethen, the number of pri vateschools has been 
increasing. I n St. Petersburg, thesecond largest city of Russia, over 10% 
of all pri mary and secondary institutions are privately run (Lisovskaya, 
1999). Like Russia, the post-communist Poland also actively promotes 
private education in their country. The number of private independent 
schools has been climbing. For example, in 1990 there were only about 
20 independent schools in Poland but it increased to approximately 200 
in 1991 and to about 430 in 1992 (Glenn, 1995). The growth of private 
schools in Czech Republics is also astonishing. The number of private 
schools has grown from zero before 1989 to approximately 900 in 1996, 
enrolling close to 100,000 students in thecountry (Svecova, 2000). 

Private schools are also flourishing in Asia. J apan, Korea, and 
Taiwan arein theleads in the regions. All these countries havea high 
per centageof studentsin privatepost -secondary schools. For example, in 
J apan, the percentages of students attending private schools in post 
secondary level were 14% and 80% respectively. The percentages were 
even higher in Korea, 41% and 79% (Cummings, 1997). The number of 
private school students in Taiwan is also impressing. For instance, in 
1998-1999, private senior schools, private vocational schools, private 
colleges enrolled 47%, 51% and 64% of the total student population in 
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Taiwan respectively (Bureau of Statistics, 1999). The rapid growth of 
private school ingin these various regions i n recent decades contri buted 
an even greater interest in research of private education. 

Private schools in China are gaining ground both in size and 
acceptability. According to the latest government statistics, China has a 
total of 308,242 private kindergartens, 504 privateelementary schools, 
2, 146 privatesecondary schools, and 900vocational schools (Department 
of Development and Planning, 1999). The number of private universities 
has reached 1,200 by the end of 1995 (cited in Lin, 1999, p. 8). Although 
the number of private school s only constitutes a smal I porti on (4%) of al I 
schools in China, the growth of private education has been impressive 
consideringthefactthat privateschools were banned until two decades 
ago(Kwong, 1996). 

Privateschools vary greatly in China. For instance, in Shengyang, 
the number of studentsthat attended privateschools in 1995 constituted 
less than 2% of all elementary and secondary education. However, the 
growth in some regions is quite stirring. Take Wenzhou city of Anhui 
province, for example. 51% of all secondary school students attended 
private schools in 1996, surpassing the enrollment in public schools 
(Zhang, 1995). In terms of ownership, there is also a considerable 
diversity. Founders of privateschools include "privatecitizens, business 
entrepreneu rs, democrati c parti es, reti red teachers, reti red government 
officials, foreign citizens and corporations, Hong Kong and Taiwan 
business people, and public institutions of all kinds" (Lin, 1999, p. 11). 
Uni ike many other countries, theChinese government has not given the 
green light to religious groups to operate privateschools in China. 

Private Schooling in Hong Kong 

Like many other countries, the development of private schooling in 
Hong Kong has been I inkedtoshiftsin thesocial, economic, and political 
climate. When the British first took over Hong Kong, the colonial 
government did not show great interest in promoting education, and thus 
early education in Hong Kong was provided mainly by foreign religious 
organizations and local Chinese. Though the colonial government had 
graduallyin creased i ts pa rt i ci pat i on i n ed u cat i on by open i n g u p gover n - 
ment schools and granti ng subsidies to local private schools, the role of 
government in education was still very limited beforethe 1970s. I ndeed, 
without much government policy intervention, private schools had 
domi nated the educati on scene and werethe major supplier of secondary 
education in colonial Hong Kong well through the late 1970s. 

The economic prosperity since the 1960s allowed the Hong Kong 
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governmenttointroduce9-year universal education tothegeneral public 
in 1978. Private schools at the time were still playing a major role in 
supplying secondary school pi aces. Thegovernment policy wastousethe 
private sect or to make up for the shortfall of school places in the public 
sector. I n general, those students assigned to these private secondary 
schools were low academic achievers. I n addition, these private schools 
received much less subsidies per student than aided and government 
schools. Asa result, many of these private schools were of poor quality 
in terms of physical faci I ities and teacher qualifications. Alsothroughout 
the late 1970s and 1980s, to accommodate the need in secondary 
education, the Hong Kong government started to expand the public 
school sectors by bui I di ng morepubl icschoolsand i nviti ng up-to-standard 
pr i vate school s to become ai ded school s. As the n u mber of pu bl i c school s 
i ncreased, the number of privateschoolsstartedtodeclinesincetheearly 
1980. The political climate also has an impact on thegovernment policy 
on private schools. Oneofthegood examples was the introduction ofthe 
DirectSubsidySchemein 1988toallowall Pro-China 1 or patrioticschools 
to receive government subsidies. With the impending return to China in 
1997, the H ong Kong government could no longer excl udethese patriotic 
schools from the mainstream subsidy scheme. 

In addition to the impending political change, the Hong Kong 
government also real i zed the importanceof a strong privateschool sector 
alongside with public sector. In 1998 the new Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region (hereafter HKSAR) government led by Chief 
Executive Mr. Tung Chee-Hwa has introduced several measures to 
strengthen and to revitalize the private school sector in his Policy 
Address. AsTung (cited in Hong Kong Government 1998) stated: 

F or many years, publicsector schools haveprovided most of our primary 
and secondary school places. They have contributed considerably to 
educating our children. Nonetheless, we[recognize] that at this stage of 
H ong K ong's devel opment there are good argu ments for i nj ecti ng more 
variety into our education system, for giving schools greater scope for 
innovation and for allowing parents a wider choice by fostering growth 
in thenumber of quality private schools. Tofacilitatetheexpansion in 
the private school sector, we will 

♦ increase the level of assistance to direct subsidy schools in 1999; 

♦ allocate, on a pilot basis, Government-built premises to interested 
bodies to operate direct subsidy schools; and 

♦ introducea pilot scheme whereby non-profit making private schools 
may apply for a land grant at nominal premium and for a capital 
assistance loan, (paragraph 97) 
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Some Major Issues about Private Education 

The recent rapid development of private education around the globe 
has raised many interesting issues and attracted a plethora of scholarly 
studies over the past few decades. These issues can be grouped intofour 
major categories: (1) Funding, efficiency, and cost effectiveness, (2) 
accountabi I ity; (3) parental choiceand diversity; and 4) equity (for si mi I ar 
framework see Levin 2001). Some of the above categories do overlap. 

Government funding to private education has been one of the hot 
issues in many countries. Funding to private education varies greatly 
among nations, ranging from textbooks and services for children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds in the United States to almost 100% in 
H ol I and. Economic models illustrate that large government subsidies 
would have a positive effect on the provision of private schools; however 
large public expenditure on public education would deter the growth of 
private education (J ames, 1986 & 1993). Two related issues to govern- 
ment funding are efficiency and cost effectiveness. A good number of 
studies have concluded that private schools perform better than public 
schools when it comes to academic achievement and organizational 
management in both developing and developed countries. Studies by 
Coleman (1982) and Chubb and Moe(1990) in developed countries and 
J imenez and Cox (Cox & J imenez, 1991; J imenez & Lockheed, 1995; 
J imenez, Lockheed, Luna, & Paqueo, 1991; J imenez, Lockheed, & 
Wattanawaha, 1988) in developing countries have made significant 
cont ributionsinthearea.FI owever , some research ersarehighlycritical 
of these fi ndi ngs i n terms of thei r methodology and thei r i nterpretations 
and argued that thei r fi ndi ngs are bi ased and i nconcl usi ve (Alexander & 
Pallas, 1983; Goldberger & Cain, 1982; Smith & Meier, 1995). 

L i ke eff i ci ency a n d cost effect i ven ess, accou ntabilityhasalso become 
a buzzword in education. To make local schools more accountable to 
gover n ment off i ci a I s, d i ff eren t cou nt r i es h a ve adopted va r i ou s measu res 
to improve overall education quality. For example, in the United States, 
some states have the legal authority to close down or to take over public 
school sthat they deem asfai I i ng (B owman, 2000; Chubb and M oe, 1990). 
Britain foil owed a similar strategy by all owing private companies to run 
failing state schools (Tooley, 2000). Although private schools are less 
accountable to governmental authorities than public schools in many 
countries, they are accountable for parents and sponsors to whom they 
are dependent for financial support. It is a common perception that 
private schools are more responsive to the needs of their students. For 
example, in her study, J ames(1989)foundthatmanypeoplebelievedthat 
compared to publ i c school s, pri vate school s i n the N etherl ands are more 
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personal and responsive to parents’ and students’ wishes. I n addition, 
private schools are morecareful when it comes to spending their funds. 
On the other hand, not all privateschools are responsive to the needs of 
students and parents. Parents and communities in many societies, 
especially in developing countries, havelittlesay or control over schools 
their children attending (Bray, 1996). 

The choice movement has been gaining more popular supports in 
recent decades in a number of countries such as the United States and 
Chile. The basic assumption of school choice is that parents are entitled 
to have a right to choose a school that is suitable for their children with 
their tax dollars. Pro-choice studies argued that school choice would 
make schools more accountable and thus would improve the overall 
educational system (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Coons & Sugarman 1978; 
Friedman, 1980). On the other hand, opponents of choice disputed that 
school choice would further exacerbate social and racial segregation 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1992; Henig, 
1994; OCED, 1994; Smith & Meier, 1995). 

Studies in the category of diversity examine privateschools’ poten- 
tially positive role regarding the diversity of the overall education 
system. Privateschools could provide more diversity to the monolithic 
state system and introduce a source of competition for public schools. 
Glenn (1995) found that after the democratization movement in the 
Eastern Europe in the late 1980s, there was a reemergence of private 
schooling. In addition, in some cultural and religious heterogeneous 
countries, privateschools are set up to serve the cultural and religious 
minorities (Bray, 1996; J ames, 1993). 

Equity has always been an issue surrounding private education. 
Studies by Griggs(1985), Tool ey (1999), Lin (1999), andColeman(1975)are 
classic examples of research addressing equity and equality in both 
developing and developed countries. There is still mixed evidence on 
whether private education promotes greater equity. Some researchers 
argued that private education in the United States and the United 
Kingdom promotes social and racial segregation (Colemen, 1975; Griggs, 
1985). Others asserted that, private education has a positive effect on 
promoti ng greater equ ity i n devel opi ngcountri es (L i n, 1999; T ooley, 1999). 

Clearly, theaforementionedissuesareatthe heart of current private 
education debates. Hong Kong is no exception. The recent private 
education development in Hong Kong has also attracted numerous 
debates and discussions centering around the very same issues. This 
paper addresses the extent to which government policy has helped 
i ncrease the number and diversity of private secondary schools i n H ong 
Kong, which, in turn, would expand the options for parental choice in 
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Hong Kong. Five indicators wereselected tomeasurethisobj ective. They 
are as follows: (1) Number of private schools and students enrolled, (2) 
Types of private schools and their curriculum, (3) Number of aided 
schools joining the Direct Subsidy Scheme, (4) Number of government- 
built premises allocated to interested bodies to operate Direct Subsidy 
Scheme schools, and (5) Number of land grants and capital assistance 
loanstoprivateindependent schools. This paper will also address several 
critical issues such as efficiency and cost-effectiveness, accountability, 
choice, and equity pertaining to the government policy towards private 
schools in Hong Kong. 

Definitions of Private Schools in Hong Kong 

At theoutset, somedefi nitionsof private schools are needed because 
for historical reasons, Hong Kong has oneof the most complicated private 
school systems i n the world i n ter ms of fi nanci al arrangement and school 
characteristics (Education Commission, 1988). The Hong Kong govern- 
ment cl assi f i es pr i vate school s i ntof i ve maj or categor i es: CAPUT school s 
(CAPUT), Bought Place Scheme (BPS) schools, Direct Subsidy Scheme 
(DSS)schools, local privateindependentschools(PIS), and international 
schools. CAPUT schools receive government assistance in the form of a 
per capita grant. Bought Place Scheme (BPS) schools receive subsidy 
based on the number of classes operated irrespective of the number of 
students in each class. The scheme was initiated when the Hong Kong 
government started to buy school places from private schools in early 
1960s because there were i nsuffi ci ent school pi aces i n the publ i c sector . 

I n the Education Commission Report No. 3 (hereafter ECR3) in 1988, the 
government recommended the abolition of BPS and replaced it in fall 
2001 with DSS starting 1991. Direct Subsidy Scheme schools (DSS) 
receive direct subsidy from the government based upon the number of 
students the school can attract and the tuition charged. Local private 
independent schools include profit-makingandnon-profit-makingschools. 
International schools offer curriculum designed for the needs of a 
particular cultural, racial or linguistic group or for students wishing to 
pursuetheir studies overseas. It isinterestingtonotethat unlikemany 
countries, most private schools in Hong Kong, with the exception of a 
handful of high-fee international schools and prestigious independent 
private schools, generallycatertothosewhofail toobtain a publicschool 
pi ace through the public examination system. 

As indicated in Figure 1, as of April 2001 there were 496 secondary 
schools in Hong Kong. The majority of students attended public funded 
schools 2 and only 10% were enrolled in 87 private schools. Within the 
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private secondary school sector, there were 9 CAPUT schools, 27 local 
DSS schools (3 key subgroups in this category: Pro-China schools, 
Former BPS, and New DSS schools), 18 international schools, and 33 
private independent schools. The following chart provides detailed 
figures on the breakdown of each category. 

Methods 


Data Sources and Procedures 

This analysis employed both quantitative and qualitative methods. 
Thedata wereobtainedfromthefollowingthree major sources: (1) survey 
questionnaire; (2) in-depth interview; and (3) government statistics. The 
major source of data for the survey and in-depth interviews were private 
secondary school principals. Prominent educators, legislators, and govern- 
ment offici al s were al so i ncl uded i n the i ntervi ew to suppl ement the data 
gathered from the principals.Thesurvey consisted ofthree main parts: (1) 
questi ons that i n vestigatethe percepti ons of pri nci pals regardi ng govern- 
ment pol icy toward pri vateeducation in H ongKong; (2) demographics; and 
(3) basic school statistics. The survey with a self-addressed, stamped 
envelopewas mailed to all privateschool pri nci pals in October 2001. The 
individual interview with selected pri nci pals and educators was about an 
hour and a half long each. Four major issues were explored during the 
interview: (1) Flow do the respondents feel about the government policy 
toward private schooling in Hong Kong; (2) To what extent have the 
government policy’s objectives been met; (3) If these objectives have not 


Figure 1 

Number of Secondary Day Schools in Enrollment by Sector, April 2001 
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been met, why and how could they be resolved; and (4) What shouldbethe 
role of private schools in Hong Kong. These various data sources make it 
possible to access the opinions and feeling constituents have about the 
impact of government policies on private schools in Hong Kong. 

Sampling 

Forthesurvey,thesamplewastheentirepopulation, i.e., all private 
secondary schools in Hong Kong. Forthein-depth interviews, a stratified 
sample (at least 25% in each subgroup) was used. The chief reason for 
employingstratifiedsamplingforthein-depthinterviewsisthatthereare 
few distinct types of private secondary schools in Hong Kong. The 
stratified sampling ensures that the sample represents the entire 
population. Schools were randomly selected from each subgroup. As 
indicated in Table l,threeCAPUT schools, ten DSS schools (3 Pro-China 
group, 5 former BPS schools, and2newDSS schools), four i nternational 
schools, and six regular private schools were selected for in-depth 
interviews and school observations. 

Response Rate 

Notice that there was a notable difference between the number of 
privatesecondary schools in the study (Table 1) and that in the govern- 
ment record (Figurel). Of all 87 private secondary schools, only 67 were 
eligible for the study, and 20 of them were taken out for two major 
reasons. Though there were 18 international schools listed, only 16 of 
them offer secondary education. I n additional, a good number of local 
private making private schools had already closed down when thefield 
work was conducted. Of the 67 principals, 42 (61%) responded to the 
survey and 23 (34%) were interviewed. 


Table 1 

Stratified SamplefortheStudy 


Types 

Total 

Number of 
schools 

Estimated 
number of 
students 

Characteristics 

Sample size 

Caput school 
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3 schools 

Local DSS school 
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21,351 
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Results 

Indicator 1: Number of Private Secondary Schools and Students Enrolled 
Thefirst indicator used to measure diversity and parental choice is 
the number of private schools and students enrolled. This section 
exami nes how the number of private secondary schools and the number 
of students enrolled has changed over the last twelve years. Though our 
focus is on the private secondary school sector, the change within the 
publicschool sector will also bedi splayed for comparison and references. 

(a) Secondary Schools by Sector, 1989-2001 

As i ndicated i n Tabl es 3 and 4, thetotal number of privatesecondary 
schools (local and international) has increased from 77 in 1989 to 87 in 
2001, a 13% i ncrease. Though the actual number of private schools has 
goneup by 13%, thepercentageof privateschools in thesecondary school 
sector has slightly gone down by 0.5%over the last twelve years. Within 
the public school sector, the total number of government schools has 
decreased slightly from 40 in 1989 to 37 in 2001, an 8% drop. I n terms of 
percentage in thesecondary school sector, thegovernment schools have 
declined by 2% over the last twelve years. Aided schools in the public 
sector per h a ps h a ve i n creased the most .Thenumber of aided school shas 
i ncreased steadi ly over the I ast decade, from 310 i n 1989 to 372 i n 2001, 
a 20% gain. And the total percentage gain for aided schools in the 
secondary school sector is 2. 4%. Oneofthemain reasonsfortheexpanded 
number of aided schools over government schools is that government 


Table2 

Response Rate of the Survey and the I n-Depth I nterviews 



Types 

Total number 
of schools 

Survey 
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Interviews 
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Survey % 
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DSS 

Pro-China 

5 

5 
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New DSS 

3 

2 
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16 

9 
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International 

16 

8 

4 

50% 

25% 

Total /Average 

67 

41 

23 

61% 
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schools have a much higher operating cost than aided schools. For one 
thing, government schools are whol lyfi nanced and operated by the H ong 
Kong government. T eachers and pri nci pals are ci vi I servants who enjoy 
much better benefits and packages than their counterparts in the aided 
school sector. Though aided schools aretotally subsidized bythegovern- 
ment, the sponsoring bodies are responsi blefor some upfront operating 
costs. Si nee the implementation of 9-year universal education in 1978, 
the government strategy has always been to expand the aided school 
sector i nstead of govern ment school s to I ower t hecost of publ i c educati on 
(I nterview #1, 2001). 

Within the private secondary school sector, the number of interna- 
tional schools has i ncr eased steadi ly i n the I ast ten years, cl i mbi ng from 
12 in 1990 to 18 in 2001, a 50% gain. The number of local private 
i ndependent school s al so i ncreased si i ghtl y, from 31 i n 1990to 33 i n 2001, 
a6%rise. With regard toCaput schools, the number hasdropped from 11 
in 1989 to only 9 in 2001, an 18% decline. I nternational schools have 
gai ned approxi mat el y 5% i n the past decade i n the private school sector. 


Table3 

Number of Various Types of Schools in Hong Kong 


Year 
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317 
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18 

18 
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19 

19 

18 

6 

Total 
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Table4 

Percentage of Various Types of Schools in Hong Kong 


Year 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

Change 

1989-2001 

Government % 

9% 

9% 

10% 

9% 

9% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

7% 

-1.9% 

Aided % 

73% 

73% 

73% 

71% 

72% 

73% 

72% 

74% 

74% 

75% 

75% 

76% 

75% 

2.4% 

Private % 

18% 

18% 

17% 

20% 

19% 

18% 

20% 

18% 

18% 

17% 

17% 

17% 

18% 

-0.5% 

Caput 

N/A 

14% 

14% 

12% 

11% 

11% 

10% 

11% 

11% 

11% 

11% 

11% 

10% 

-4.1% 

BPS 

N/A 

29% 

28% 

22% 

23% 

25% 

22% 

24% 

24% 

22% 

10% 

5% 

0% 

-28.9% 

DSS 

N/A 

0% 

7% 

7% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

9% 

9% 

12% 

23% 

31% 

31% 

31.0% 

Local PIS 

N/A 

41% 

33% 

40% 

37% 

35% 

41% 

34% 

34% 

33% 

32% 

30% 

38% 

-2.9% 

International 

N/A 

16% 

18% 

20% 

21% 

21% 

20% 

22% 

22% 

22% 

23% 

23% 

21% 

4.9% 


Source: Enrollmet Statistics 2001, Hong Kong Education Department. 
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Ontheother hand, both the percentage of Caput schools and local private 
independent schools slipped slightly in the same period, 4% and 3% 
respectively. Perhaps, the most notablechangeswithintheprivatesector 
were BPS schools and DSS schools. As indicated in ERC3, the Hong Kong 
government clearly stated that BPS would be gradually phased out and 
would be replaced by DSS (Education Commission, 1988). Only those 
privateschoolsthat met certain requirements such as staff qualifications, 
school administration, physical facilities, self-owned premises, etc were 
qualifiedtojointheDSS sector. Si ncetheB PS expi redin2001,themajority 
of the former BPS schools have gradually joined in the DSS sector since 
1998. N oticethe number of DSS schools has i ncr eased gradual ly, from 0 i n 
1989 to 27 in 2001. On the other hand, the number of BPS schools has 
dropped from 22 in 1989 toO in 2001. As can be seen in Table 5 below, over 
half of existing DSS schools (63%) were former BPS schools. 

Figure 2 illustrates that within these five main types of private 
secondary schools, local privateindependentschoolsfluctuatedthemost, 
especially profit-making secondary schools. A good number of the local 
profit-maki ng pri vateschools haveclosed thei r doors over past two years 
due to competition and shrinking profits. For example, the researcher 
visited oneofthesepri vateschools in May 2001, but duringthelatest visit 
in October 2001, theschool had closed down due to keen competition in 
this area (I nterview #2, 2001). 

(b) E nrol ment by Sector, 1989-2001 

Though the number of private secondary schools has increased 
somewhat since 1989, the number of students enrolling in the private 
secondary school sector has been decreasing gradually over the last 
decade from 81,079 i n 1989 to 44,571 i n 2001, a 45% decl i ne as i ndi cated 


Table5 

Types of Direct Subsidy Scheme (DSS) Schools in Hong Kong 


Direct Subsidy Scheme Schools 

Number 

Percentage 

Former BPS 

17 

63% 

Former Private Independent Schools 

5 

18% 

New DSS 

3 

11% 

Others 

2 

7% 

Aided Schools 

0 

0% 
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Figure 2 

Number of Different Types of Private Schools in Hong Kong, 1990-2001 



Source: Enrollment Statistics 2001, Hong Kong Education Department. 


i n Tabl e 6. Thedecl i ne has been i n I arge measurethe result of del i berate 
government action. As stated in ECR3,thegovernment required private 
schools to reduce cl ass size and change from bi-sessional tounisessional 
operation in order to be qualified for the subsidy. As a result of these 
requirements, the enrollment of private secondary schools has dropped 
half over the last decade. On the other hand, the enrollment in govern- 
ment schools has been extremely stable since 1989, average 36,700 
students. Aided schools perhaps havethe biggest i ncrease i n enrol I ment, 
from 318,695 i n 1989 to375, 026 i n 2001, an al most 18% i ncrease. I n terms 
of the percentage gain in secondary school sector, aided schools gained 
over 9%, government schools remained almost unchanged and private 
schools si i pped by 8.8% si nee 1989. 

Looking at the privatesecondary school sector alonein 2001, we see 
that local private schools, which include Caput, BPS, DSS, and PIS, 
enrolled 86% of all private secondary students in Hong Kong, whereas 
international school sen rolled 14%. Withinthelocal privateschools, DSS 
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school sen rolled most students, almost 50% of all privateschool students. 
Local private independent schools, which includelocal profit-making and 
non-profit-making schools, enrolled approximately 22% of all private 
school students. The total enrollment of Caput schools was 16% of total 
privateschool students. I ntermsofpercentagechangeinenrollmentinthe 
private sector, international schools are the biggest winner. Formerly, 
international schools were mainly for expatriate children. The large 
number of H ong Kong residents returni ngfrom overseas and an i ncr eased 
number of mi ddle-cl ass i n H ong K ong havebol stered i nternati onal schools' 
popularity among Hong Kong parents si nee the early 1990s. As indicated 
i n Tabl e 7, the percentage of students enrol led i ncr eased from 5% i n 1990 
to 14% i n 2001, a 9%j ump (I ntervi ew #3, 2001). Caput schools havedropped 
slightly from 19% to 16%, a 3% decline. Like Caput schools, PIS also 
experi enced a 6%drop i n student enrol I ment over the I ast twel ve years. As 
mentioned previously, si nee the launch of theDirect Subsidy Schemein 
1991, B PS schools havestartedtoswitch totheDSS sector. Thepercentage 
decrease i n the BPS sector was refl ected i n the i ncr ease i n the DSS sector. 

Brief Summary and Analysis 

Sincetheissuanceof ECR3,theoverall number of private schools has 
increased about 13% but the percentage of students enrolled in local 


Table6 

Number of Students in Various School Sectors in Hong Kong 


Year 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

Change 

1989-2001 

Government 

36654 

37625 

38400 

38604 

39246 

39091 

38905 

37728 

37444 

36705 

36502 

36662 

36858 

204 

aided 

318695 

325604 

337342 

349036 

358429 

362445 

366377 

372584 

367242 

365458 

367648 

371259 

375026 

56331 

Private 

81079 

68152 

60597 

58145 

58260 

56663 

54563 

55346 

53432 

53709 

49315 

48772 

44571 

-36508 

Caput 

N/A 

12795 

12172 

11294 

10236 

9604 

8165 

7846 

7627 

7427 

7309 

7316 

7313 

-5482 

BPS 

N/A 

32931 

26102 

22111 

21350 

20408 

18601 

18926 

16787 

14711 

4525 

1505 

0 

-32931 

DSS 

N/A 

0 

3697 

4337 

5020 

5534 

5772 

5895 

7243 

8864 

16686 

20007 

21351 

17654 

PIS and others 

N/A 

19006 

14428 

15856 

15434 

15855 

16040 

17382 

16318 

17193 

15269 

14244 

9748 

-9258 

International 

N/A 

3420 

4198 

4547 

6220 

5262 

5985 

5297 

5457 

5514 

5526 

5700 

6159 

2739 

Total 

436428 

431381 

436339 

445785 

455935 

458199 

459845 

465658 

458118 

455872 

453465 

456693 

456455 

20027 


Table7 

Percentage of Students in Various School Sectors in Hong Kong 


Year 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

Change 

1989-2001 

Government % 

8% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

-0.3% 

Aided % 

73% 

75% 

77% 

78% 

79% 

79% 

80% 

80% 

80% 

80% 

81% 

81% 

82% 

9.1% 

Private % 

19% 

16% 

14% 

13% 

13% 

12% 

12% 

12% 

12% 

12% 

11% 

11% 

10% 

-8.8% 

Caput 

N/A 

19% 

20% 

19% 

18% 

17% 

15% 

14% 

14% 

14% 

15% 

15% 

16% 

-2.4% 

BPS 

N/A 

48% 

43% 

38% 

37% 

36% 

34% 

34% 

31% 

27% 

9% 

3% 

0% 

-48.3% 

DSS 

N/A 

0 

6% 

7% 

9% 

10% 

11% 

11% 

14% 

17% 

34% 

41% 

48% 

47.9% 

PIS and others 

N/A 

28% 

24% 

27% 

26% 

28% 

29% 

31% 

31% 

32% 

31% 

29% 

22% 

-6.0% 

International 

N/A 

5% 

7% 

8% 

11% 

9% 

11% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

11% 

12% 

14% 

8.8% 


Source: Enrollment Statistics 2001, Hong Kong Education Department. 
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private schools has been shrinking. Asdiscussed earlier, this has been the 
result of deliberate government actions such as switching from bi- 
sessional operation towhol e-day school and reducing cl ass size. It iscl ear 
that the focus of ERC3 was more on improving the quality of existing 
private schools, not the quantity. However, the recent government 
policymakers has turned their focus more on increasing the number of 
private schools by providing school premises and landtoprivateschools. 

I n a recent pol i cy add ress, theHongKong gover n men t h as est i mated t h at 
there will besome60DSS and private independent schools in operation 
by 2006 (H ong Kong Government, 2001). The i ncreasi ng number of good 
quality private schools will definitely add more diversity and parental 
choice in the Hong Kong education system in the near future. 

Indicator 2: Types of Schools and Curriculum 

The second indicator employed to measure diversity and greater 
pa rent a I ch oi ces a re t h e types of school sand curriculum offered i n H ong 
Kong. This section will examinethe general characteristics of each type 
of private school in Hong Kong and identify differences among them. As 
noted in Table 8, there are basically two main school sectors in Hong 
Kong: the public and private school sectors. Within the public sector, 
there are 37 government schools and over 370 aided schools. Within the 
private sector, there are DSS schools, Caput schools, local PIS, and 
international schools. As mentioned previously, all these schools are run 
by private organizations with varyi ng degree of government subsidy. 

Though there are different types of schools in Hong Kong, with the 
exception of international schools, the majority of the local schools are 
rel at i vel y h omogenou sinter ms of curriculum. As can been seen i n T a bl e 
9, almost all local secondary schools, both private and public, offer an 


Table8 

Types of Schools in Hong Kong 


Public School Sector 

Private School Sector 

Government 

schools 

Aided 

Schools 

Subtotal 

International 

Schools 

DSS 

Schools 

Caput 

Schools 

Local 

PIS 

Subtotal 

Total 

37 

372 

409 

18 

27 

9 

33 

87 

496 


Table9 

Types ofCurricul a Offered in Hong Kong and the Percentage of Students 
Attendi ng These Schools 


Local curriculum 

International curriculum 

HKCEE and HKAL 

British | American Canadian Others 

99% 

1% 
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extremely similar curriculum, which is mainly geared toward Hong Kong 
public examinations, namely the Hong Kong Certificate of Education 
Examination (HKCEE) and Hong Kong Advanced Level Examination 
(HKALE). Unlike international school students, local school students 
havetotakevarious public examinations at various stages in their school 
life in order to move on to a university. HKCEE and HKALE are perhaps 
the two most important high-stakes tests in Hong Kong. Thetest scores 
determineone's eligibility for pre-uni versify cl asses and are yardstick to 
measure student achievement. 

Most local privateschool principals interviewed agreed that one of 
the main objectives of their school istohelptheir students get good public 
examination scores. As one principal commented: 

We try to inject more diversity into our curriculum but only limit tothe 
lower forms such as Form 1 and Form 2 [Grade 7 and 8], Once students 
get to Form 3 or Form 4 levels [Grade 9 and 10], we have to focus on 
preparing them for examinations and nothing else. Public examination 
scores rule in Hong Kong! The better theexami nation results, the more 
students you can attract. (Interview M, 2001) 

In contrast to I oca I secondary schools, theinternational school sector 
does offer a variety of curricula such as British, American, Canadian, 
German, J apanese, Korea, etc. In the past, the majority of students 
attending these international schools were children of expatriates. 
Though there is an increasing number of local children attending these 
international schools over the last decade, the total number of students 
attending these schools is low, l%of all secondary school students. One 
ofthemain reasons for this small enrollment is that these international 
schools charge high tuition feesand many local parents cannot affordto 
send thei r chi I dren there. One pri nci pal madethefol I owi ng observati on : 

I f you have r i ch parents, you ha ve I ots of sch ool choi ces. Y ou can chooseth e 
local curriculum, British curriculum, American curriculum, you nameit. 

But if you can't afford topay, thereis not much you can choose from. There 
arechoices but they come with a price tag (I nterview #5, 2001) 

Another pri nci pal made a si mi I ar comment: 

Ifyou look attheschoolsin Hongkong, mostparentsarestill stuck with 
few opti ons. I f you ask parents thei r school preference, I wou I d say most 
parents would love to send their children to international schools but 
because of high tuition fees, few parents could afford it. The next option 
would bereputablegovernmentand aided schools, again thereareonly 
a handful of them and it isextremelydifficulttoget in. Well, if you can't 
get in a reputable government or aided school, you have only one more 
option, that's the Direct Subsidy Sch eme schools. Again, the majority of 
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the existing DSS schools are former BPS schools, which are widely 
perceived by many parents as second-class schools. Though there are 
over 400 schools, the types of choices are indeed few for most average 
parents. (Interview #6, 2001) 

Though thegovernment talks about diversity and parental choice in 
their policy documents, these issues are not yet on their agenda. As one 
prominent educator observed: 

I would say no one in the Education Department talks about diversity. 

Di versity isnot on thepol icy agenda at thisti me. My reading isthat they 
are talking about competition rather than diversity. I think oneof the 
main goalsof thegovernment right now istopush for moreschools into 
the DSS sector. By creating more DSS schools, they will create compe- 
tition among schools, thus improve the overall quality of education in 
Hongkong. But curriculumdi versityagai n will takeawhi lebeforeit hits 
their agenda. (I nterview #7, 2001) 

Brief Summary and Analysis 

It is cl ear that oneof the biggest obstacles for curriculum diversifica- 
tion seems to be the existing high-pressure examination system. Many 
school pri nci pals agreed that theHong Kong education system extremely 
values high-stakes tests. Asa result, to survive in such a high-pressure 
examination system, schools havetoteach to the tests and find noroom 
for curriculum diversification and innovation. To achieve the goal of 
diversification and curriculum innovation, some types of reform must 
take pi ace. As one pri nci pal suggested: 

If the government indeed wants to inject more diversity into the 
existing curriculum, they have to restructure the whole education 
system [to make it less test-driven] so that there is more room for the 
school tocreatedifferentcoursesthatwill be beneficial toour students. 

(I nterview #8, 2001) 

Indicator 3: Number of aided schools joining the Direct Subsidy Scheme 
ThenumberofaidedschooisjoiningtheDi red Subsidy Scheme (DSS) 
is another indicator to measure diversity and choice in the Hong Kong 
education sector. I n his 1998 Pol icy Address, Mr. Tung Chee-Hwa, Chief 
Executiveof HKSAR, cl early stated that oneof the main objectives of the 
government policy was to strengthen the private sector in part by 
attracting a portion of aided and Caput schools to join the DSS sector 
(I ntervi ew #9, 2001). U nder the D i rect S ubsi dy Scheme, these school s are 
al lowed tochargetuiti on fees on top of subsidies. I n addition, thescheme 
also grants these schools more autonomy in terms of curriculum design, 
medium of instruction, and resource allocation. Despite the push from 
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the government, not even one aided or Caput school 3 has joined the 
scheme si nee the start of the DSS i n 1991. 

There are a few reasons why ai ded and Caput schools do not want to 
join the Direct Subsidy Scheme. Under the existing arrangement, the 
government al locates students to al I aided and Caput schools under the 
central allocation system. I n other words these schools areguaranteed 
to have sufficient number of students attending their schools. Sufficient 
students mean sufficient funding. Uni ike aided and Caput schools, DSS 
schools have to recruit their own students and the amount of subsidies 
these schools received largely depends on the number of students 
enrolled in these schools. The potential risk of not enrolling sufficient 
students make many schools hesitant tost ep forward. Asoneaided school 
principal said: 

Why risk? Right now the government allocates enough students to our 
schools every year. But once we switch to the DSS sector, we have to 
recruit our own students. If you can't recruit enough students, we 
probabl y havetodi smi ss some teachers or i n worst case we havetocl ose 
door. (I nterview #10, 2001) 

The potential risk of recruiting students even worries prestigious 
aided schools. As Lawrence Lo, Episcopal delegate of education at the 
Catholic Education Office, said, "We're already getting the top students 
[under the school allocation system], why should wetakethe risk" (Wan, 
1999). Caput school pri nci pals alsosharedthesame concern. M ost Caput 
school principals interviewed said that they would either switch to the 
aided sector or to remain intheCaput school sector but definitely not the 
DSS sector. 3 As one Caput school principal said: 

If our school switches to the DSS sector, we may not be able to survive 
because of our poor academic reputation. Who wants to send their 
children here? But right now, since we have an agreement with the 
government, they supply studentstous. Though most studentsal located 
to our school are low achievers, it is better than to have no students at 
all. (I nterview #L1, 2001) 

Teachers' resistance is also a major concern. After joining the 
scheme, teachers have to leave their existing retirement scheme in the 
aided school sector, which may cause them thousands of retirement 
dollars in the long haul. In addition, job security is another critical 
concern raised by many teachers. I n aided school sector, it is extremely 
diffi cult to fi re a teacher. As one pri nci pal stated: 

Onceyou are in [theaided sector], you areal most herefor lifeifyou want 
to. However, in a DSS school, the pri nci pal has the discretion todismiss 
any teachers at any time. Our sponsoring body has been discussing the 
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possibility of switching to the DSS sector for a quite long time but the 
majority of our teachers had opposed such change because of the job 
security issue. (I nterview #12, 2001) 

To attract more aided schools to join the DSS, the Hong Kong 
government has modified the scheme substantially over the years to 
reduce the risk of switching to the DSS. First, if a school does not recruit 
enough students, the government would still subsidize them to the full 
amount as i n any aided school for thefi rst fi veyears. I n addition, after five 
years, the school would have a choice to switch back tothe aided sector 
if they do not feel comfortable with their DSS status. Third, in the past, 
the higher thetuition fees, the less subsidy DSS schools receive. B ut the 
revi sed scheme has al lowed these DSS schools tocharge high tuition fees 
to a certain level without losing any subsidy (I nterview #13, 2001). 

In addition tothe more attractive modified DSS scheme, the recent 
education reform has also generated some incentives for some reputable 
schools to join the scheme. For example, when the researcher conducted 
hisfieldwork in October 2001, one reputable aided school decidedtojoin 
the scheme next year and a few more were considering such an option. 
TheHong Kong Education Department haschangedthestudent banding 
(ability grouping) from five to three. Schools that take in most high 
academic achievers would be band lschools; whereas schools that take 
i n most I ow academi c ach i evers wou I d be ba nd 5 school s. I n t he past, most 
reputablesecondary schoolscouldtakein the best one-fifth of all students 
in Hong Kong. However, with the new banding system, many band 1 
schools can only take i n one-thi rd of the best students i n the pool , whi ch 
makes their students less homogeneous in terms of their academic 
ability. Asa result, to avoid taking in more low banding or low achieving 
students, some reputable aided schools arethinking to switch tothe DSS 
sector. Some principals used the phrase "choose the best to teach" to 
describe the current phenomenon. One of the advantages of the DSS is 
that schools not only can choosethei r students, but they can charge hi gh 
tuition fees at the same ti me. As one educator said: 

Though these schools join the DSS sector for the wrong reason [toavoid 
education reform], it may bea good start. H opeful ly, it may i ndeed create 
moredi versity and competition in theH ong Kong educational system in 
the long run. (I nterview #14, 2001) 

T able 10 and T able 11 depict the responses of pri nci pals toward the 
D i red S ubsi dy Scheme. When asked whether the D i red Su bsi dy Scheme 
is a good pol icy to hel p i mprove the qual i ty of pri vate secondary school s, 
themajorityoftherespondents(68.3%) agreed. And when asked whether 
the DSS is a good policy to help increase diversity and choice in Hong 
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Kong education system, again an overwhelming majority (83%) agreed 
such statement. SoitisobviousthattheDSS is perceived asa good policy. 
The problem lies not in the idea, but in the implementation. 

Brief Summary and Analysis 

TheabovefindingsdemonstratethattheDirectSubsidyScheme(DSS) 
had a slow start in terms of attracting aided schools and Caput schools to 
join the sector. Though the government has revised the scheme to make 
it more attractive, there are only few schools stepping forward to join the 
DSS sector because of the retirement funds and job security issues. These 
i ssues must be addressed and resol ved i ft he H ong K ong govern ment wants 
to strengthen the private school sector, especially the DSS sector. 

Indicator 4: Allocation of Government-Built Premises 
to Interested Bodies To Operate Direct Subsidy Scheme Schools 

In addition to modifying the financial arrangement of the Direct 
Subsidy Scheme, the Hong Kong government has also made new 


Table 10 

Direct Subsidy Scheme (DSS) Isa Good Pol icy To Help I mprove Quality 
of Private Secondary Schools 



Frequency 

Percent 

Disagree 

1 

2.4 

Somewhat Disagree 

5 

12.2 

Somewhat Agree 

7 

17.1 

Agree 

21 

51.2 

Strongly Agree 

7 

17.1 

Total 

41 

100 


Table 11 

D i red S u bsi dy Scheme (D SS ) I s a G ood Pol i cy To H el p I ncrease D i versi ty 
and Choice in Hong Kong Education System 



Frequency 

Percent 

Disagree 

1 

2.4 

Somewhat Disagree 

2 

4.9 

Somewhat Agree 

4 

9.8 

Agree 

27 

65.9 

Strongly Agree 

7 

17.1 

Total 

41 

100 
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premi ses and I and and capital I oans avai I abl etoschool sponsori ng bodies 
that are interested in operating a DSS school. As indicated in Table 12, 
in the past three years, the government has allocated a total of 15 school 
premises to the DSS sector. The competition for the premises was keen. 
For example, 16 applications were received to compete for four DSS 
premises in 1999, 10 applications for two premises in 2000, and 20 
applications for nine premises in 2001. According to the latest policy 
report, theHong Kong government will continuetoallocatemoreschool 
premises to the DSS sector (Hong Kong Government, 2001). 

The allocation of government- built premi ses to interested bodies 
to operate DSS schools is greatly welcomed by many private school 
principals. For example, when asked whether this is a good policy to 
help both improve the quality of private secondary schools and 
increase diversity and parental choice in the Hong Kong education 
system, over 90%of all privateschool principals said "yes" as indicated 
in T able 13 and 14. 

Theresearcher hadtheopportunitytotourafew of these new private 
school premises, also known as "2000 standard design campus." I n terms 
of sizes and facilities, these new government-built school buildings are 


Table 12 

Schools Allocation Exercisein Hong Kong, 1999-2001 


Year 

Application Received 

Schools Allocated 

1999 

16 

4 

2000 

10 

2 

2001 

20 

9 

Total 

46 

15 


Source: School Allocation Division, Education Department, Hong Kong, 2001. 


Table 13 

Allocation of Government-Built P remises to I nterested BodiesToOper- 
ateDSS Schools Isa Good Pol icyTo Help I mprovethe Quality of Private 
Secondary Schools 



Frequency 

Percent 

Disagree 

1 

2.4 

Somewhat Disagree 

2 

4.9 

Somewhat Agree 

8 

19.5 

Agree 

23 

56.1 

Strongly Agree 

7 

17.1 

Total 

41 

100 
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much more attractive. These new DSS premises have standard-size 
basketball courts, playgrounds, canteensor cafeterias, andspecial rooms. 
For example, Hong Kong David Li Kwok Po College has one of these 
campuses. The new school building has8 stories with 30 classrooms, 16 
special rooms, school halls and spacious student activities centers. I n 
addition, it has 4 advanced informat ion technology multi-media learning 
centers, a well-equipped language laboratory, and a fully automated 
library. Table 15 shows the average size of all existing local private 
schools. The average size of the new DSS premises is 11,800 m 2 , which 
is more than 2-3 times as big as most private schools. 

One of the biggest complaints of most private school principals 
focuses on their school facility. Many of these private schools are still 
operating in sub-standard school premises. When asked what are the 
major problems that they encounter in recruiting students, "school 
facilities are not attractive" is on the top of the list (See Table 16). 

As one private school principal stated: 

Weare willing to spend money on improving our teaching and learning 
such as ha vi ng moresci ence I abs or computer rooms. The probl em i s that 
even though we have the money, we don't have spaces in our existing 
facilitytoexpand.Spaceisperhapsoneofthebiggestchallengestomany 
private schools in Hong Kong. (I nterview #15, 2001) 


Table 14 

Allocating Government-Built P remises to I nterested Bodies To Operate 
DSS Schools Is a Hood Pol icy To Help I ncrease Diversity and Choice in 
Hong Kong Education System 



Frequency 

Percent 

Disagree 

1 

2.4 

Somewhat Disagree 

2 

4.9 

Somewhat Agree 

8 

19.5 

Agree 

25 

61 

Strongly Agree 

5 

12.2 

Total 

41 

100 


Table 15 

Average Size of Different T ypes of Private School Premises 



New DSS 

Pro-China 

Former BPS 

Caput 

Local PIS 

Average size (rrr) 

11,800 

4,320 

5,071 

4,000 

N/A 


Source: Hong Kong Education Department Website. 
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Table 16 

Major Challenges Facing Private Schools 


Category 

Total 

School facilities are not attractive 

15 

The location of the school is not good 

13 

Parents do not understand what DSS is 

12 

Parents find paying fees not acceptable 

9 

Government control is still rigid 

8 

The history of the school is too short 

7 

School fees too expensive 

5 

Others 

2 


Echoing his comments, another principal also suggested a similar 
challenge: 

We have received numerouscomplaints from our neighborhood, telling 
us how noisy [our students] areduring recess. The problem isthat we 
don 't have room for students to pi ay i nsi de the bu i Idi ng. That's why our 
studentshavetowalkoutsideoftheschool buildingfor recess. (I nterview 
#L6, 2001) 

Brief Summary and Analysis 

Thesurvey data suggest that the pol icy of al locati ng school premises 
totheDSS sector is greatly welcomed by most private school principals. 
Many princi pals believethat this pol icy will makea significant impact on 
teaching and learning though the results yet remain to be seen. This 
policy is both a huge commitment and investment from the government 
but it seems that it also has the potential to be instrumental in building 
a strong private sector in Hong Kong. 

Indicator 5: Granting of Land at Nominal Premiums 
and Capital Assistance Loans to Non-Profit-Making Schools 

In addition to allocating school premises to DSS schools, the Hong 
Kong government also grants land at a nominal premium and capital 
assistanceto non-profit-making schools to strengthen the private school 
sector. I n the last three years, the government has granted seven sites 
to private independent schools. The competitions for these sites were 
fierce. For example, in 1999, there were 16 applications for two sites. 
Again in 2000, 14 applications were received and three sites have been 
granted. I n 2001, 11 applications competed for two sites. Overall, a total 
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of 41 appl i cations have been received for only seven sites i n the last three 
years. I n other words, only 17%of all applications weregiven school sites 
as indicated in Table 17. 

As can be seen in Tables 18 and 19, the policy of granting of land at 
a nominal premium to non-profit-making secondary schools is popular 
among pri vateschool pri nci pals. When asked whether granti ngof I and to 
non-profit-making private secondary schools is a good policy to help 
improve the quality of private secondary schools, over 80% of the 
pri nci pals agreed. Again, when asked whether thesame policy would help 
increase diversity and greater parental choice in the Hong Kong educa- 
tion system, over 90% agreed that it would. As one principal stated: 

There is noway we could establish a school without the help from the 
government. Land is very expensive in Hong Kong. If we have to buy it 
ourselves, we have to raise tuition fee to over at least HK$10,000 (US 
$1,250) a month, which not many students can afford. The recent 
government pol i cy does hel p a certai n number of educatorstofulfi 1 1 thei r 
dream. (Interview #17, 2001) 

Brief Summary and Analysis 

Like the responses from school premises allocation question, most 


Table 17 

Land Allocation Exercise to Private Schools in Hong Kong 


Year 

Application Received 

Schools Allocated 

1999 

16 

2 

2000 

14 

3 

2001 

11 

2 

Total 

41 

7 


Source: School Allocation Division, Education Department, Hong Kong, 2001. 


Table 18 

Granting of Land at Nominal Premium to Non-Profit-Making Private 
Secondary Schools Is a Good Policy To Help Improve the Quality of 
Private Secondary Schools 



Frequency 

Percent 

Disagree 

1 

2.4 

Somewhat Disagree 

5 

12.2 

Somewhat Agree 

4 

9.8 

Agree 

27 

65.9 

Strongly Agree 

4 

9.8 

Total 

41 

100 
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Table 19 

Granting Land at Nominal Premium to Non-Profit-Making Secondary 
Schools Isa Good Pol icy To Help I ncrease Diversity and Choice in Hong 
Kong. 



Frequency 

Percent 

Disagree 

1 

2.4 

Somewhat Disagree 

3 

7.3 

Somewhat Agree 

6 

14.6 

Agree 

27 

65.9 

Strongly Agree 

4 

9.8 

Total 

41 

100 


private school principals feel that granting land is a good policy to help 
both improve the quality of private secondary schools and increase 
diversity and parental choice in the Hong Kong education system. The 
priceofthelandisoneofthe biggest expenses. Several school sponsoring 
bodies stated that without the help of this policy, there is noway they 
could even apply for establ ishi ng a school . I n oneof the I atest government 
pol i cy addresses, the H ong K ong government has committed toconti nue 
to al I ocate I and to pri vate school sector . T hi s pol i cy wi 1 1 def i n i tel y benefit 
the private school sector as a whole. 

Discussion 

In an effort to revitalize the private school sector, the Hong Kong 
government has put forth several key initiativessincetheissuanceofthe 
E CR3 in 1988. These initiatives havegenerated much publicdiscussions. 
Issues such as cost-effectiveness, accountability, choice, andequityareat 
thecenter of thedebates. Proponents cl aimed that theseinitiatives would 
help promote efficiency and inject more diversity into the Hong Kong 
education system. Opponents argued that these favorabletreatmentsto 
pri vateschools would jeopardizethelong-standing ideal of offering every 
childequal accesstohigh-quality public schooling, and thus may further 
exacerbate social stratification in Hong Kong. Some educators con- 
demned these policies as "using money to entertain only the rich. "The 
findings from this study prompt a critical examination of these measures 
regarding privatesecondary schools. This examination will beorganized 
around the issues of funding and cost-effectiveness, accountability, 
choice, and equity. 
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Funding and Cost-Effectiveness 

One of the most common questions posed by opponents is whether 
the use of public money for privateschools is appropriate. First, let’s look 
at the pol i cy of granti ng I and and i nterest-f ree capital assi stance I oan to 
pr i vate i ndependent school s. At f i rst bl ush , these i n i t i at i ves may seem to 
add a substantial fi nanci al burden totheeducation budget, but i n thelong 
haul the pol icy may save taxpayers' money. Hereis why. The estimated 
annual cost of educating a secondary school student is approximately 
HK $30,000 (US$3,850). If a private independent school enrolls 500 
students, it would save the government H K$15 million annually. I n ten 
years, it would save the government about HK$150 million. From an 
economic point of view, granting land and interest-free loan to private 
school sector is a sound pol icy. Likethe I and and interest-free I oan policy, 
the pol icy of al locati nggovernment-bui It premises to interested bodiesto 
operate DSS schools is also financially and practically sound. Under the 
Direct Subsidy Scheme, schools are provided with a recurrent govern- 
ment subsidy based on the aver age unit cost of an aided secondary place. 
In general, the average cost of subsidizing a DSS schools is lower than 
operati ng an ai ded school . To mi ni mi zef i nanci al abuse i n the D SS sector, 
DSSschoolsarerequiredtosubmitasetofauditor'sfinancial report. This 
will prevent possible financial malpractice in the sector. Furthermore, 
the policy of encouraging aided schools to the DSS sector may further 
reduce the cost of operation in thelong run. Like many other developed 
countries, the cost of managing publicschools in Flong Kong is high. At 
present over 90% of secondary schools i n FI ong Kong are publ ic schools, 
and the Flong Kong government has to employ over a thousand employ- 
ees i n t h e E d u cat i on D epa rt ment to ma n age a nd su per vise these school s . 
Switching more aided schools to the DSS sector would decrease the 
government'sadministrativecost over education. Sofrom a financial and 
practical standpoint, these policies should be encouraged. 

The perspectives of secondary private school principals gathered in 
this study also suggest that government policies of providing buildings, 
land, and inter est-freeloansshould be encouraged. The data demonstrate 
that these types of subsidies are, for these principals, one of the most 
attractive aspects of Flong Kong government policy. The principals noted 
that parents placehigh value on new facilities, and thus these subsidies 
hel p attract new students to the privateschools. The cost-effectiveness of 
subsidizedfacilities, loans, and land andtheirpositivereception by crucial 
stakeholders (pri nci pals and parents) support thei r conti nuati on. 

Accountability 

The policy of enlargingtheDSS sector isalsoin linewith theschool- 
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based management initiative promoted bytheHong Kong government. I n 
the past, the Hong Kong government has had considerable control over 
publ ic and privateschools regarding administrativeand financial control. 
Teachers and principals in both privateandpublicschoolsareoften bound 
by government regulations. With the introduction of the Direct Subsidy 
Scheme, these schools are given more freedom with regard to curricula, 
fees and entrance requirements. Unlike aided schools, which are highly 
protected by the government i n terms of student enrol I ment, job security, 
and financial stability, these DSS schools are more market-driven and 
more open to change. DSS schools have the potential to provide a model 
for school-based management for the public school sector. 

Thetough question remai ns: To what extent should the government 
regulate these private schools? Too much regulation undercuts the 
abi I ity of such schoolstobe moreself-reli ant and innovative. On theother 
hand, too little regulation opens the possibility for educational and 
financial abuse. There is, though, a good argument for less regulation in 
the H ong Kong private school sector. As mentioned above, these private 
schools, in many ways, areself-regulatedbymarketforces— iftheydonot 
attract enough students, their tuition and subsidies will fall below the 
adequacy level . Whether these pri vateschoolscan thriveor i n somecases 
su rvi vegreatly depends on their abi I ity toprovi dequality education tothe 
general public. I n addition, these privateschoolsareaccountabletotheir 
pa rent s wh o often dema n d better ed u cat i on a I ser vi ces f rom sch ool s t h a n 
the government. The market and the parents serving as checks on 
educational andfinancial abusealonewill generate enough incentive for 
quality education and school improvement intheseprivateschools.The 
data gathered in this study expose the risks inherent in this market- 
demand model of private education. The risks associated with school- 
based management, as described by secondary pri vateschool principals, 
can be grouped into two closely related categories: (1) the burden of 
attracting their own students versus having students allocated by the 
government, and (2) having subsidies dependent on student enrollment 
versus a guaranteed amount of subsidies. Y et, despite these risks, the 
princi pals in this study indicated thattheywerewillingtotaketheserisks 
in order to enjoy the benefits of Hong Kong government policy support 
of privateschools. 

Parental Choice and Diversity 

In addition to cost-effectiveness and accountability, these policies 
also help generate real choices for parents. I n the past, the education 
standard of privateschools was, in general, polarized into two extremes 
with very few options in between. At one end are these former Bought 
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Place Scheme schools. Many of these schools are still operating in 
substandard school premises, andthe majority oftheirstudentsarelow 
academic achievers. At theother end of thespectrumarehigh tuition fees 
international schools that have superior campus and school facilities. 
Though thereareover 80 private schools in Hong Kong, the choices for 
parents really are limited. Parents either do not want to send their 
children to former BPS schools or cannot afford to send their children to 
elitist international schools. 

Since the introduction of the Direct Subsidy Scheme and other 
initiatives, the standard of many local private schools has been improv- 
ing. For example, all five Pro-China schools have received new govern- 
ment-built school premises. With regard to the former BPS schools, 
though few of them have received school premises, overall standards of 
these schools have been i mproved compared to a decade ago because of 
government policy. The improved quality of these private school sal lows 
them to compete with public schools of similar standing. There are also 
other indicators showing that the local private school sector is growing 
bigger and stronger. For example, the government policy of granting 
school premises has attracted a good number of school sponsoring bodies 
to operate new DSS schools.J ust within the last three years, there have 
been three brand new DSS schools established. These three schools fall 
in between the two extremes mentioned in terms of their overall quality, 
school facilities, and their school fees. All three of these schools have a 
standard campus and the annual tuition fees are around HK$9,000 
(U S$l,125) a year. This is a tuition that many parents, even the low SE S 
families, can afford. As mentioned previously, it is estimated that there 
wi 1 1 be 50 to 60 DSS school s and private i ndependent school s by 2006. 

The data gathered through this study illuminate two factors that 
complicatethereality of parental choice. Private secondary school princi- 
palscitethelackofcurriculumdiversificationasafirmobstaclepreventing 
any real choice from existing among private secondary schools. Essen- 
tially, all schoolsteach the same curriculum in order to prepare students 
forpublicexaminations.Theprinci pal salsoassert that the past reputation 
of private schools as receptacles for students from low SES and low 
academic preparation backgrounds still hampers the new breed of Hong 
Kong private schools from being an appealing choice for all parents. 

Equity 

Despitethe benefits of thegovernment policyfinancial subsidiesand 
other favorabletreatmenttotheprivateschool sector, much controversy 
in Hong Kong still exists. This controversy centers around the issue of 
equity. As discussed earlier, oneof the recent policy recommendations is 
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to attract high quality public schools to the DSS sector. I n addition to 
more flexibility in curriculum design, student admission, and budget 
management, these DSS schools are also all owed to charge tuition fees. 
Some people assert that students with low socio-economic backgrounds 
may be denied the educational benefits of thesefee charging DSS private 
schools because of the probable high tuition fees. It may betruethat like 
the international schools, these prestigious local private school swill most 
likely enroll more high SES students after they switch to the DSS sector. 
Butotherthancharginghightuition fees, t hese "prest i gi ous" sch ool s h a ve 
togiveequal weighttotheoverall academicperformanceoftheirstudents 
tomaintaintheirprestigiousstatus.Thus, besides selectingstudents from 
wel I -off fami I ies these schools have to provide schol arshi ps or free pi aces 
toattract tal ented or academi cal I y outstandi ng students from poor f ami I i es 
to keep up their reputation of their schools. I n addition, the government 
h as a I ready asked each pa rt i ci pat i ng sch ool s to set asi de a cert a i n a mou nt 
of schol arshi psfor students from I ow SE S fami I i estomakesureal I qual ified 
students wi 1 1 be able to attend these schools. 

While some opponents argued that DSS might create social and 
academic segregation, our data suggested otherwise. During our inter- 
views, many private school principals believe that these high fee local 
private schools will be the minority and that the majority of the new 
private schools will be charging reasonable fees. For example, thethree 
new DSS schools are good examples. The annual tuition fees of these 
schoolsarelessthan H K $9,000, which isaffordableeven tomanylowSES 
families. Chinese parents, regardless of their socio-economic status, do 
pi ace a high premium on their children's education. They are willing to 
pay extra for better educational services. I n fact, many parents, even low- 
income fami I ies, hi re pri vatetutorsor send their chi Idrentotutor schools 
in hope that their children will do well in school. Many principals 
interviewed believethat without thefinancial support from the govern- 
ment, these private schools may have to ask for higher tuition fees from 
students to balance their budget, which will in turn exclude low SES 
students. As one legislator stated: 

If DSS can be further promoted and the government is prepared to 
introduce privatization in our education system, moreandmoreschools 
will be motivated tostrivefor improvement and development. I n other 
words, more schools will be able to offer places that provide quality 
education. Theprestigiousschoolswill not betheonlyschoolstoprovide 
such places. All students, regardless of their SES, may have moreaccess 
to these quality schools. (Interview #L8, 2001) 

To provide all qualified students, regardless of their socio-economic 
status, an equal opportunity to go into private schools, the Hong Kong 
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government should set up a mechanism to protect the fairness of the 
scholarshi psystem and prevent schoolsfromabusingthesystem. Further- 
more, the government should also provide incentives to encourage more 
school sponsoring bodies to set up high quality low-fees private schools. 

Conclusion 

The survey and in-depth interview data suggest that the recent 
govern ment pol i ci es toward pri vate school s do h ave some posi t i ve i impact 
on increasing parental choice in the Hong Kong education system. For 
example, the recent pol icy of allocating school premises and granting I and 
to private schools has injected a positive dose of medicine to the ailing 
local private school sector. I ndeed, the number of high quality low-fees 
pri vate schools is on the rise as a result of these government initiatives. 
Curriculumdiversityinthelocal school sectors(both privateand public), 
which enroll 99%of all secondary school students in Hong Kong, remains 
almost nonexistent. TheD i red Subsidy Scheme allows pri vateschools to 
have increased flexibility in their curriculum. Yet, the existing high- 
pressure examination system virtually prevents the majority of these 
local schools from focusing on anything other than preparing their 
students for publ i cexami nations. Without further reform i n theexisti ng 
examination system, it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make 
a breakthrough in curriculum diversification. With regard toattrading 
aided schools to the DSS sedor, the progress has been extremely slow. 

Though thegovernment has madethe scheme moreattradivethan 
before, still few aided schools are willing toswitch to the DSS sedor. As 
stated in earlier sedion, there are two major reasons: (1) Teacher 
resistance because of job security and the pension fund scheme and (2) 
most aided schools worry about not attrading enough students. Again 
without resol vi ng these issues, the number of aided schools switch i ng to 
the DSS sedor will continue to be few. I n conclusion, though Hong Kong 
sti 1 1 has a I ong way togo i n terms of i ncreasi ng di versify and choi ce i n the 
education system, government policy is heading to the right diredion. 
One major challenge for the decade following will lie in the extent to 
which thegovernment is abletoresol vethese major issues hi nderi ngthe 
growth of private school sedor. 


N otes 

1 Because of their close relations with Communist China in the past, these 
schools were long excluded from the mainstream subsidy scheme by the then 
colonial government. 

2 Public schools include government and aided schools. Aided schools are 
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funded mainly by theHong Kong government but managed by private sponsoring 
bodies. They areilar tocharter schools in US. 

3 At the time of this revision, several aided schools and Caput schools have 
already joined the DSS sector. 
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